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PREFACE. 



The following pages were mostly writ- 
ten soon after the appearance of " The 
Stars and the Earth." The second part 
of that work has lately been placed in my 
hands, and has brought back the idea of 
oflTering to the public my observations 
on the earlier part of the work, on which 
it is founded. 

There is little need of reference to Part 
II. of <« The Stars and the Earth," because 
if my objections to what is advanced in 



Part I. are considered valid, they loosen 
the groundwork, and undermine the inge- 
nious fabric, of Part II. ; and if they are 
not considered valid, I cannot hope that 
any further arguments of mine (inasmuch 
as they cannot be founded on anymore 
simple or more scriptural grounds) can 
have any greater weight, or any more en- 
couraging success. I have, therefore, 
in the last few pages of my little work, 
merely referred to a few errors and incon- 
sistencies which of themselves go far to ex- 
pose the fallacy of certain theories advanced 
in the second part; errors which forced 
themselves on my attention^ and inconsis- 
tencies which it were right down blindness 
or mistaken courtesy to pass by. 

That these pages may be the means of 



leading those who have read « The Stars 
and the Earth" to examine closely the 
soundness of the positions there laid down, 
and by earnest thought to test the truth 
of the words, not lightly written, '* When 
I consider, I am afraid of Him/' is the 
anxious desire of their humble author, 

« Hope/' 
London, 27 Jan, 1848. 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 



We cannot direct our attention to the 
wonders which astronomy has laid open to 
our view, and remember the mighty strides 
which Newton made in the advancement 
of science, without exclaiming with Chal- 
mers, *^ Who shall assign a limit to the 
discoveries of future ages ?" 

And when we look back, as we cannot 
do without some feeling at least of pity, 
and almost of scorn, at the darkness of the 
past, we turn from it, not only with a 



proud consciousness of the enlightenment 
of the present, but with a belief amounting 
almost to a conviction, that we shall be 
permitted to continue to gather light for 
the future. We look confidently for a 
further dispersement of error, and a more 
perfect development of truth. Nay, we 
believe that man's comprehensive mind 
may so aid his feeble senses, that there 
may dawn over the clouded empire of his 
straining sight a brightness which shall 
display to him throughout illimitable space 
a host of heavenly bodies, immeasurably 
more distant, inconceivably more nume- 
rous, aye, and it may be incalculably more 
beautiful, than all which now lie within 
his ken. 

But, while we gaze with awe at all that 
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science has already shown us, we can- 
not imagine what may be beyond her 
reach ; and while we expatiate on the ex- 
tended map of the universe, we cannot tell 
with what glorious spheres immensity 
may be peopled, and we cannot guess how 
many of these unseen worlds may lie within 
the boundary beyond which the baf9ed eye 
of man may never pierce. 

Now, it is this uncertainty which ren- 
ders the task of distinguishing truth firom 
error the more difficult We are so conscious 
of our own weakness, so convinced of the 
utter imperfection of our own faculties, 
that we at once admit the principle that it 
is no part of wisdom to deny the truth or 
the importance of whatever is beyond our 
comprehension, and that we should be as 
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cautious in rejecting as false, as we are 
wont to be in admitting as true, whatever 
is new and startling to our minds. 

It is this consciousness which prevented 
our laying aside, as unworthy of our atten* 
tion, the work which we propose to ex- 
amine, entitled, <^ The Stars and the 
Earth/' 

We feel that to treat it as insignificant, 
which a certain hollowness in the reason- 
ing half induced us to do, were to say with 
the author, that when anything is written 
which we do not understand, ** it is a mere 
empty word," because •* the idea is not 
rendered perceptible to our senses.'" 

Now, we are most anxious to impress 
upon our readers that we cannot act upon, 
because we cannot agree in, this supposi- 
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tion^ whether that which is written be the 
unsupported doctrine of a mere enthusiast, 
or the declared will of Him whose judg- 
ments are unsearchable, and whose ways 
past finding out. 

But in proportion to this consciousness 
of the incapacity of our own judgment, 
should be our reliance on that Divine 
Power with whom we know that " all 
things are possible.'^ We feel that unless 
we are continually aided and carried from 
strength to strength by that Mysterious 
Power from whom is drawn the little 
knowledge that the weakness of our facul- 
ties may yet have attained to, if we suffer 
our imagination to dwell on the wonders 
of His kingdom, we are ba£3ed by the 
glories even of those to which our eyes 
7 
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may reach; and if we would travel in 
thought through the more distant field 
which appears vacant to our narrow sight, 
and reach with vain imagination into 
those outer realms of space which lie above 
our mortal ken, and soar in fancy beyond 
the confines of that magnificent amphi- 
theatre, which God has laid open to our 
gaze, and compass with our overwrought 
intellect the every world with which we may 
imagine immensity to be peopled, though we 
maybe raised buoyant on thegolden wings of 
fancy for a moment, and hurried by our wild 
imagination beyond the humble path of our 
understanding, yet we are conscious that 
our excited and earth-bound spirit cannot 
sustain its lofty flight, and we feel that we 
have made no real advancement in that 
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broad field of speculation, and that if we have 
gained anything, it is but a more complete 
consciousness of our own insignificance, 
and a more majestic idea of that God, 
whose works the human eye has no power 
to survey, and whose thoughts the human 
mind has no strength to comprehend. 

We have thought it well thus to express 
the feelings which, apart from all other 
considerations, would incline us to give no 
ready sanction to the claim which our au- 
thor advances for the human race to 
a possible extraordinary development of 
power, because while we feel that the con- 
sciousness of any bias on our mind should 
put us more than usually on our guard, in 
order that our judgment may not be 
warped^ or our understanding overcome, 
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we feel it, under these cireumBtances, to be 
more than ever our duty to display to our 
readers the temper in which we approach 
the subject, and to bid them beware against 
any undue influence which our natural pre- 
possession in favour of our own conclusions 
might lead us to exert. In other words, 
however sure we may be of winning them 
over, which we do not care to do, by ap- 
pealing to their feelings, we can be satis- 
fied with nothing less than controlling 
their judgment by convincing their under- 
standing. 

We confess that the preliminary pages 
of " The Stars and the Earth " had led us 
to expect far other results than those to 
which its author has come; that with a 
cordial admiration of the peculiarly clear 
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and beautiful description which they give 
of our knowledge of the heavens, we looked 
on that fair and yet not fragile scaffolding 
as the framework upon which might be 
built a firm and stately edifice, and were 
indeed but little prepared to find that thence 
should spring into existence a second Babel 
to rear awhile its giant and devoted head. 

But it is of little avail to say that our 
author has attempted to soar in his lofty 
flight above the humble limit which it is 
allowed to man's feeble capacity to reach, 
unless we can show either that there is 
some hollowness in the source from which 
he draws his inferences, or some fallacy in 
the result at which he arrives. 

With this view, then, let us state as con- 
cisely as possible the grounds on which he 
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proceeds, and the conclusions to which he 
comes : and we shall find it best in some 
instances to quote his words, in order to 
mark the more clearly each step in his 
progress. 

1. Light occupies time in its progress. 

2. Hence we do not see anything which 
occurs at a considerable distance, at the 
exact moment of its occurrence. 

3. Let what we see be immeasurably 
distant, then is the time which the light, 
with which we see it, occupies in travelling 
to us also incalculable. 

4. And, any body being viewed by us at 
any intermediate distance, there must be 
a corresponding lapse of time between its 
appearing in space, and its appearance 
being conveyed to us. 
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5. The being at any time in any place 
with unlimited powers of vision, would 
enable us actually to call before our eyes 
any spectacle that has ever been witnessed. 

6. Hence " we have a perfectly intelli- 
gible perception of the idea of the om- 
niscience of God with relation to past 
events." 

7. Hence " Omniscience with respect to 
the past," and ** actual Omnipresence with 
regard to space, " are " identical, and one 
and the same thing.'^ 

8. Our mere human power of vision may 
be indefinitely extended, and so may the 
mere human power of motion. 

9. ** Hence, when we imagine the purely 
human sense of sight rendered more ex- 
tended and acute, we are able actually to 

c 3 
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comprehend one of the attributes of the 
Deity ,'^ viz. his Omniscience with respect to 
the past. 

10. ^ It is possible, i. e. not in contra- 
diction to the laws of thought, that a man 
may travel to a star in a given time, and 
that he may effect this provided with so 
powerful a telescope as to be able to over- 
come every given distance, and every light 
and shadow in the object to be examined :" 
<< and thus every moment which has passed 
during the lapse of centuries down to the 
present time, may be actually recalled so 
as to be present." 

Of these ten propositions we rejoice that 
science has demonstrated the* general 
truth of the first four. 

* We Bay ^he general truth, because that which 
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To the fifth our author furnishes an ob- 
jection in pages 46 and 47. 

The others it shall be our business to 
question, and, if we can, to disprove. 

So much rests upon the right under- 
standing of the word " possible," that we 
will proceed at once to the definition which 
our author gives, and his application of it. 

"That,'* he says, " is possible which does 
not contradict the laws of thought ;''* and 

is infinite is removed from our consideration, inas- 
much as it is beyond our comprehension : and 
therefore with whatever degree of plausibility it 
may be guessed at, we can never reason on it with 
any degree of certainty. 

* While we understand by this definition that 
which is not by reflection shown to be unattainable, 
we admit that we are guessing at our author's 
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^ the supposition that we may be enabled to 
move from one place to another with a speed 
far surpassing the rapidity of light, rests 
upon possibility." 

It is necessary to remember that this 
being '' enabled to move'^' is to be under- 
stood as the result of an indefinite exten- 
sion of mere human power, and that it is 
not asserted that any such degree of power 
ever will be called into exercise, but only 
that we cannot say that it never can be 

meaning, and cannot help referring him to one of 
the laws of demonstration which (as Pascal says) 
geometers alone regard, but which we think should 
not be beneath the notice even of the author of 
the " Stars and the Earth," viz., " To define 
nothing which cannot be expressed in clearer 
tenns than those in which it is already expressed," 
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called into exercise, or in other words, 
that we cannot say that it is impossible. 

Now here we join issue, and we do say 
that such a degree of power is, humanly 
speaking, unattainable. 

And we are content that in this matter 
the onus prohandi should lie with us, be- 
cause our author's definition involves not 
only the indefinite extension of the human 
power of motion, (which we may well dis- 
credit, though we cannot disprove,) but 
also the absolute annihilation of all that 
now resists that power. Grant that we 
may become able " to render perfect cer- 
tain known mechanical powers,"" and yet we 
have done nothing to overcome the antago- 
nist principles which resist their exercise. 
It is not more clear that ^' what takes place 
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within houses*' (situated at a distance from 
the point of sight) ^' cannot be seen, because 
the roofs and walls impede the passage of 
rays/' than it is that indefinitely as the 
imagination may conceive the known bu** 
man power of progression to be increased, 
friction, and the resistance of the air, must 
ever prevent any inhabitant of this earth 
from enjoying the free exercise of it. And 
therefore it is that, accepting our author's 
definition of the words '^possible" and " im- 
possible," we assert that the indefinite ex- 
tension of the rapidity of our actual pro- 
gression is, humanly speaking, impossible ; 
and we call upon him to agree to the truth 
of this declaration, unless he considers it 
to be beyond the reach of thought, that 
all which now resists human motion should, 
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under the same existing law of nature, and 
without any divine interference, continue 
to do so. 

Now let us cease to regard the physical 
impossibility of our attaining that perfection 
of power which would enable us to do all 
whichourauthorinsistsonas '^ possible*^ for 
us to do. We will suppose ourselves endowed 
with all the powers with which he would 
invest us. We feel that we have made a 
grand step in the scale of animated being. 
Who shall control the wings of our imagi- 
nation ? Nay, who shall tell us that there 
is no spot in illimitable space whence we 
might see the creation ? 

We demand that it be present to our 
eyes, we transport ourselves to a sufficient 
distance, and the scene is passing before 
our sight. 
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We assume the unlimited powers of 
motion and vision ; (we care not for the 
absurdity ;) We use them to look into the 
secret things of God ; (we do not deny the 
impiety;) We so regulate our progress 
from this earth that we look gradually 
backward on all that has been passing here 
since time sprung out of eternity. 

And now that we are starting on our 
wondrous way, what is worthy to engage our 
attention ? The theories which Herschell 
drew from the vast field of speculation, the 
truths which Newton won from the arcana 
of science ; we may wonder at the patience 
of their researches ; we may admire the 
grandeur of their triumphs ; but the labour 
is all too tedious, and the reward is all too 
poor for us. It is nothing to us that 
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we do not understaDd, it is little to us 
that we can see, the wonders which their 
powerful minds revealed gradually to their 
enraptured eyes. We turn from such 
marvels to scenes of deeper interest ; for 
there are splendours in the more distant 
recesses of departed time which we long 
to see; there are mysteries in the far 
off annals of past ages which we 
hasten to examine. A moment's ef- 
fort, and lo ! they are before us. The as- 
cension is telling its wonders to our sight, 
and rebuking the inadequate conception 
which we had formed of its majesty ! The 
vacant tomb of Jesus arrests our attention. 
The angel there ; the two Marys ; the two 
disciples; the body carried away by Joseph 
of Arimathsea ; the stone rolled back ; the 

D 
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broken seal; with what awe they strike us ! 
And the wonders around, the long since 
dead arisen, the opening graves, the rent 
rocks, the quaking earth, and the mys- 
terious rending of the veil of the temple, 
do they not prepare us for the sad and 
awful scene of the cruci6xion ? 

But backward still — the judgment and 
the betrayal of Christ — the last supper 
instituted — ^the many miracles performed — 
how they confirm the accounts of them 
which have been handed down to us ! 

And now we see them, we regard them 
with interest, but we willingly allow them 
to fade from before our eyes. We look 
for other mysteries ! The birth of Christ 
— the virgin mother — ^the shepherds bearing 
good tidings — how our senses thrill at the 
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sight ! But oh ! beyond — far back in the 
annals of the world, in the earlier ages of 
what we assume to be imperishable time, 
lies our real object ! The life of Moses, 
the justification of Abraham by faith, ex- 
cite our admiration, and furnish us with a 
mementos instruction. The falling tower 
of Babel makes us tremble, and the mighty 
deluge overwhelms us with a sense of our 
insecurity ! And then we come to Eden I 
we see the flaming swords in the hands of 
the avenging cherubim ! We behold our 
first parents driven out of the garden ! We 
gaze on the scene of Adam's fall, and the 
woman's accursed tempter ! Our feelings 
are astounded at the disobedience; our 
gaze is fascinated by the serpent ! And 
then the Eden that is before us is Para- 
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dise { We see the woman being formed 
out of man, and the creation of man him- 
self! 

And then the whole comprehensive 
scene of the creation bursts upon us. Man's 
eyes might not see it then, but we behold 
it now ! ** Through faith we understand 
that the worlds were made," has hitherto 
been his humble confession; but now 
we look into the secret things of God. 
Ard what is the effect ? Can we witness 
the majesty of God, and not think of 
the insignificance of man ? Can we 
lose the overpowering sense of the 
glory of the Creator in the poor vanity 
of the creature ? Oh ! with the voice and 
the firmness of unchangeable truth was it 
said, " When I consider I am afraid of 
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Him," and therefore is it that we are ar- 
rested in our flight: we curb our wild 
imagination : we descend from our impious 
dream ; and the very thought of the awful 
scenes to which this idle fancy would deem 
it possible to introduce us but tells us of. 
our utter incapacity to appreciate the di- 
vine attributes, which shall hereafter rise 
before us, ^^ unsearchable indeed, and un- 
limited, but ever discovering more of their 
stupendousness, their beauty, their har- 
mony."* 

We have supposed that mc could see 
spread before us as in a picture all that 
has ever passed on this earth, and that the 
magnificent panorama has unfolded to our 
eyes things which we might well tremble 

♦ Melvill. 
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to gaze upon. And in the importance of 
these more awful manifestations, we have 
lost sight of the minor wonders, which would 
equally have been displayed before us. 
But that those, which have been hitherto 
the objects of our belief should on a sudden 
become the objects of our perception, is 
it not to take from us half the trial of our 
faith ? In that we trusted to testimony, 
what need have we of experience ? it is 
true indeed that 

*' Segnius irritant aniinos demissa per aures, 
Quam quse sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus ;*' 
but it is for this very reason that we are 
able fully to appreciate the force of our 
Lord's words, and we would not see 
wrested from us the blessing which our 
poor faith has taught us to value, " Blessed 
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are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed." 

It may be remarked, that we have 
spoken only of the more distant ages 
v^hich we have supposed to pass in re- 
view before us ; and have taken no notice 
of the nearer pictures of successive events 
which must equally have met our gaze. 
And it is not unintentionally that we have 
done this. It was necessary that the scenes 
which were to be our theme should be those 
which the pages of history have rendered 
familiar to our minds. We knew 
that we could recognize such a pano* 
rama, and we felt that we could not 
comprehend any other without such aid of 
memory. 

Now, to show why this assistance is 
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necessary, we will suppose ourselves sur- 
veying the crowded pictures of later ages — 
scenes which have never been described 
to us, and transactions of which no history 
is recorded. We are still not puzzled by 
the splendours which court our sight ! 
Generation on generation appears at our 
bidding. The noblest pass before us in 
review, and the humblest are not hidden 
from our gaze. We have infinite power 
of vision, and nothing* can escape us. 
But we do not choose to limit the exten- 
sion of power which is at our call to the 
field of vision. We are not satisfied to 
quicken one sense only, though that sense 

* Excepting what may happen to be hidden 
from our view, because " roofs and walls impede 
the passage of rays, &c." 
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be infinitely sharpened. We take our au- 
thor's definition of possibility, and his appli- 
cation of it; and we say, (and who shall gain- 
say us ?) that our faculty of hearing shall 
be as infinitely extended as is our power 
of sight. 

Before we enter on the result to which 
this new extension of power must infalli- 
bly lead us, it will be well for us to re- 
mind our readers that light and sound do 
not travel with equal rapidity, and to 
quote, as our author has done, the fami- 
liar example of thunder and lightning, as 
the simplest evidence of this truth. It 
will be enough to repeat, that when the 
distant flash reaches us on its speedy 
flight, we listen for, and do not hear until 
after the interval of some moments of time, 
the tardy thunder. 
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And what shall this new development of 
power avail us? We before imagined 
that our eyes were perfect. We now 
claim the same perfection for our ears! 
We are gazing at a magnificent amphi- 
theatre. Assembly after assembly meets 
our eyes. Spectacle after spectacle de- 
mands our attention. We move, and they 
recede from our sight — seen, yet not per- 
ceived — gazed upon, yet not understood. 
But we are not contented with the mere 
gazing at this, as it appears to us, un- 
meaning pageantry. We thirst for know- 
ledge—to see is to desire to know. 

And we make an effort ; we concentrate 
all the powers of our mind on a single 
group. Their features are glowing with 
animation — their hands are busy at gesti- 
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culation — their lips are moving, but their 
tones cannot reach our ears ; they will not 
reach the spot where we are for thousands 
of years. And yet there are voices— voices 
of lamentation ; they issue, (our perfection 
of hearing cannot deceive us,) from the 
same spot. Our eyes are gladdened with 
the bright picture of delight, and our ears 
are filled with the sad sound of mourning ! 
And oh ! if we could not understand 
that gay scene before, how shall we under, 
stand it now ? We look on the festive 
throng, and we listen to the sobbing mo- 
ther. We cannot, hear the glad shout of 
the former — we cannot see the streaming 
tears of the latter. We have become a 
victim to too high a degree of power. Our 
ears are struck by the sounds of by-gone 
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agODy, while our eyes are enchanted with 
pictures of a far more distant age. In 
their inevitable disagreement our senses 
carry us where the mind cannot follow. 
Our vain search after too much kno\^ ledge 
has but shown us that, *' to know more, 
we must first be more ;"* and we wonder 
that we could ever have believed that we, 
the children of darkness, of our own will 
and by our own strength, could struggle 
into light. 

Great, however, as would be the diffi- 
culty presented by such a picture to our 
minds, it would fall infinitely short of that 
which must be encountered by our ear. 

The eye looks for the objects which it 
surveys. It can at any time turn 
* Lewis. 
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from them, and iti receiving them is 
voluntary. 

The ear needs not to listen to the 
sounds which of their own accord must 
strike upon it. Its action is involuntary, 
and they force themselves upon its atten- 
tion« 

Thus, while the line of sight can lie 
but in one direction, there is not a point 
of the compass whence sound cannot be- 
come perceptible to us. 

Now, let us apply this to the proposi- 
tion which we are considering; and we 
shall find that it is not alone the sound 
which was 'once uttered in the scene of 
our bewildered vision that would cause 
the bewilderment. It is the tide which 
rushes through its crowded channel; the 
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ceaseless gathering of the whole course of 
time ; the mingled flood of untold melo- 
dies ; a fresh stream from every quarter ; 
a fresh burst from every age. Who could 
count the voices that would reach us from 
unnumbered worlds through uncounted 
ages ? And what imagination could reach 
the myriad harmonies of which that dis- 
cord would be composed ? 

We have not got so far in our endea- 
vour without a struggle to prevent our- 
selves from exclaiming, ^* Is all this credi- 
ble ?' And now that we ask this question 
of our readers, we will not veil the conclu- 
sion to which we are endeavouring to 
bring them. We had almost said that 
the terms incredibility and impossibility 

7 
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were synonymous, that is, were each of 
them a test and measure of the other; 
that every thing which is incredible is 
therefore impossible, and that every thing 
which is impossible is therefore incredible. 
But, though the latter part of this assump- 
tion may be generally true, we cannot say 
that it is universally so : whereas, in regard 
to the former position, that whatever is 
incredible is therefore impossible, there 
can be no doubt that it is so invariably, 
because a moment's reflection convinces 
us that it is inevitably the truth. 

We may, in the weakness of our erring 
judgment, believe much that is impossible, 
(and we venture to quote our author's cre- 
dulity as an evidence of this faculty,) but 
if we have in any degree succeeded in 
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proving the supposition,**^ on which the 
argument in *^ The Stars and the Earth *' 
proceeds, to be incredible, not even the 
wildest flight of the vainest imagination 
can any longer conceive it to be possible. 

And we trust that we have done so, re- 
Ijing, not indeed on our own strength, 
but on Him who has ** chosen the foolish 
tilings of the world to confound the wise :" 
and <' the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty ; And 
base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought 

• That we may, " when we imagine the purely 
human sense of sight rendered more extended and 
acute/' not only actually comprehend "the 
Omniscience of God/' but ourselves possibly ac- 
quire the attribute. 
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things that are : That no flesh should glory 
in his presence."* 

We will not, therefore, pause to discuss 
the many other objections to our author's 
reasoning which present themselves to our 
mind. To the philosopher and the che- 
mist we will leave the questions, 

Whether the intensity of light which is 
required for our author's purpose would 
not necessarily be accompanied with a 
proportionate intensity of heat, which our 
bodies could not support? 

Whether this earth (which is to be seen 
from an indefinite distance) is as luminous 
as the stars which we see above us; and whe- 
ther, if it be not, it could be visible to any 
degree of power at such indefinite distance? 
* 1 Cor. i, 27—29. 
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Whether, if its light admitted of its 
being so seen, it would not be so brilliant 
as to dazzle the eyes brought comparar- 
tively close to it ? 

We leave these, and it may be many 
other objections to the discussion of those 
who are better able than ourselves to enter 
on the task : for, after adverting to these 
few points, which could not fail to strike us, 
we have no further wish to interfere with 
their arguments. 

Rather, let each adduce his own, and if 
the simplicity of our words fail to dispel 
our author'^s illusion, let science stretch 
forth her mighty hand and raise her con- 
vincing voice, and his idle dream, like wax 
before the fire, shall melt away before the 
glorious truths, which she can establish. 
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For our own part, we cannot regret that 
we have preferred to rest on simpler evi- 
dence ; for if we have erred at all in the 
plan which we have pursued, we are sure 
that it has not been in neglecting these 
questions of science, but rather in de- 
scending from a loftier position, and in 
calling to our aid anything else than that 
scripture which tells us that, <^ Great is 
the Lord, and greatly to be praised, and 
His greatness is unsearchable f * and that 
which reminds us of our dependence on 
Him, saying, << The earth is weak, and all 
the inhabitants thereof." f 

We cannot conclude these pages without 
a more direct consideration of the incom- 
* Ps. cxlv. 3. f Ps. kxv. 4. 
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prehensibility of God. We called in ques- 
tion our author's assertion that, ^< when we 
imagine the purely human sense of sight 
rendered more extended and acute, we are 
able actually to comprehend one of the 
attributes of the Deity," viz.. His Omni- 
science with respect to past events. 

If Scripture be authority, we might 
multiply quotations, insisting on the in- 
comprehensibility of God; and we have 
so great a reverence for this attribute, 
that there is no other which we hold in 
higher, or even in equal estimation. 

We do not except those even of justice 
and mercy ; for there is much in each of 
these, such as the mysterious reconciling 
of the two, which shall not dim the majesty 
of either, which is beyond the compass of 
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our poor understanding, and cannot but 
be included in the incomprehensibility of 
God. It is indeed an element in the com- 
position of every other attribute. 

And if Scripture be no authority with 
our author, we will yet inquire whether he 
is aware of the meaning of the words 
which be is using when he says that he 
has given us ^' a perfectly intelligible per- 
ception of the idea of the Omniscience of 
God with relation to past events;" and 
" Omniscience, with respect to the past, 
becomes identical, and one and the same 
thing with actual Omnipresence with re- 
gard to space." 

For ourselves, we should have no more 
exalted an idea of the Omniscience, or of 
the Omnipresence of God, than the mere 
belief* in the existence of these His attri- 
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bates gives us, if we were convinced that 
the means pointed out by our author were 
those which God makes use of for these 
purposes. 

It is surely no more to tell us that 
God can move through a space immeasur^ 
ably large, in a period indefinitely small, 
than simply to declare His Omnipresence ! 
And it is surely no more to tell us that 
the result of this facility of motion is the 
gathering in of all the pictures of creation 
before His searching eye, than it is merely 
to proclaim His Omniscience ! Nay, in 
both instances, it is infinitely less. It is 
to tell us that He may be anywhere at 
any timet who is ybr ever everywhere ! that 
He may gaze with an infinite perfection of 
sight in any direction, whose untired eye 
and infinitely divided attention is marking 
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every occurrence in every corner of His 
untravelled dominions. 

How shall we draw a comparison be- 
tween the narrow view which our author 
thus presents to us, and the high idea of 
majesty which those words. Omniscience 
and Omnipresence, convey to our mind ? 
And how shall our wonder fail to be in^ 
creased, and our admiration to be exalted, 
and our faith to become more and more 
abounding, when we remember the words, 
**My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts !" * 

We have fallen insensibly into consider- 
* Isa. Iv. 8, 9. 
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ing, and we wonder that any one should 
have failed to consider, the attribute 
of Omniscience, as embodying the know- 
ing everything, as well as the seeing every- 
thing. And when we pass from consider- 
ing that this is so, to considering how it 
can be, we confess that we find ourselves 
utterly at a loss. We have passed from 
that which is known to that which, is not 
revealed ; and we marvel not that we are 
out of our depth. No flight of fancy can 
help us: no stretch of imagination can 
solve the question: no effort of thought 
can meet the difficulty. But we are not 
left without any consolation. We cannot 
think that our time and our thought 
have been wasted in the endeavour^ while 
we have learned to appreciate and to 
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realize the feeling of the Psalmist when 
he exclaimed, ** Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain unto it."* 

It is difficult for us to follow the 
dreams and imaginations of another ; it 
were impossible for us to anticipate 
them. Since then we know not to what 
this first effort of our author may tend 
we must at present content ourselves with 
this endeavour to sap the foundation of 
his reasoning, and shall hold ourselves 
in readiness to meet any further asser- 
tions which he may make on as invalid 
grounds, and with the same anxiety 
then, as now, to prove that it is the will 
• Pb. cxxxhi, 6. 

£ 
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of that God, who ordereth all things in 
heaven and on earth, that, in reference 
to the past, as well as to the future, 
we should walk by faith, and not by 
sight. 
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It is curious to observe the inaccuracy 
into which the habit of not connecting every 
link in what is considered to be a chain of 
argument will lead even a mind of much 
power. There is an object to be achieved ; 
a set of principles, which should hinge 
one on another, to be laid down; but 
the gap which yawns between the adven. 
turer and his object is impassable, 
and one hinge in the machinery is 
wanting. Alas I for man — ^his imperfect 
ideas, and his no less feeble powers ! 
The desired land lies before him, in all 
its splendour and in all its allurements. 
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The path beyond, the bright path of 
knowledge, through that pleasant land, 
enthralls his senses. The road seems 
easy, and the landscape beautiful. 
There are flowers, faintly seen in the 
distance, of which he doubts not the love- 
liness; streams whose clear transparency 
makes itself felt even where he is; the 
tree of knowledge, with branches feather- 
ing to the ground ; and a ladder, whose 
every step seems easier and easier to 
ascend, and whose top is lost in heaven. 
The scene is passing fair, and it may well 
be that the temptation is irresistible. If 
we cannot make this fair land ours, let 
us at least make as if it were ours. 
That solace of childhood dawns on our 
recollection. There was much beyond 
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our reach which was by no means beyond 
our wiehes. The decision was absolute ; it 
might not be ours ; but the alternative was 
consoling, we might call it ours. And who 
would not seize on the dream of joy ? who 
would not rather welcome the semblance, 
than regret the reality, of possession ? 

And so it is with the child of larger 
growth. What he wishes may not be, but 
it may seem to be. True, there must be 
blindness ; true, there must be self-decep- 
tion: but one link only in the chain is 
wanting, and the rich prize is in sight; 
one flight of imagination will clear the gap, 
and the land beyond is very fair to view. 
Thus is the reign of truth suspended: 
fancy supplies the link, and imagination 
dashes over the chasm. 

F 3 
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Now it may well be that when a man's 
fancy does thus run away with him, the 
more expansive his mind, the more wild 
will be his flight; and, since genius is 
akin to madness, the more simply and 
powerfully he displays his truths, the more 
violent will be his aberration. If this be 
the case, and the converse of it be also 
true, verily the author of " The Stars and 
the Earth" must have a marvellous 
power of acquiring knowledge, and a re- 
markable facility in communicating it : for 
even if we grant all that he asks us to 
grant, could he be put in the position 
which he deems it possible for mortal man 
to occupy, with powers quickened as he 
believes mere human powers could be 
quickened, would he not find that he had 
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forgotten, in bis baste to arrive at the desired 
conclusions, that the very constitution of 
the earth would prevent his seeing more 
than half of that which had been taking place 
on it ? A reference to the diurnal motion 
of the earth will tell us of what this half 
would be composed : might it not be again 
and again of the beginning of one transac- 
tion and the end of another? the com- 
mencement of that whose conclusion was 
veiled from his eyes in that darkness which 
is no darkness to the Almighty, succeeded 
by the closing of another scene which was 
subsequently enacted in the same point in 
space? Truly the picture which would 
be presented to his eyes would be one of 
patchwork canvass ! No scenes too in- 
congruous to be in the closest connexion ; 
no contrarieties too strange to be united. 
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We can imagine the bright picture of a 
marriage procession to greet his eyes. 
The smile is there, the blush of beauty, 
and that bright tribute of a daughter to 
her early home, the trickling tear. Around 
her are gathered her husband's relatives, 
welcoming her to her new position : be- 
side her the loved companions of her 
childhood, regret mingling strangely with 
their joy. There too is a mother's anxiety, 
there too a father's pride ! And there^ 
where her eager eye glances up for sup- 
port, is a heart to welcome her, full of 
confidence and full of expectation. 

The interesting scene proceeds ; the 
ring is in his hand, in a moment it will be 
on her finger; the symbol of that holy 
rite, the token of their having left all to 
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cleave to each other ! But something in- 
tervenes I Is it an unwelcome interrup- 
tion ? Is it that the scene is too exciting 
and the bride is overcome ? Is it that his 
heart is secretly given to another, and he 
dare not speak the words which shall bind 
him to her, and bar him from that other 
for ever ? No, it is none of these ; none 
other of the incidents which the novelist 
invents to serve his purpose. It is that 
the picture of that scene can no longer 
proceed on the wings oiF light to the spot 
where the observer stands ; that the part 
of the earth on which it is being enacted 
is, by the earth's diurnal motion, now 
screened from his sight, and the events 
there happening are for him enveloped in 
darkness. But another spot in earth has 
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immediately occupied that point in space 
where he lately saw these things occurring. 
Other events were passing there immedi* 
ately afterwards, and the eyes that were 
disappointed while looking for the com- 
pletion of the marriage, are attracted by the 
slow winding of a funeral band. The solemn 
pageant moves slowly on. The empty 
honours of the sad procession, the vain 
tribute to the departed soul, are displayed 
before them. The waving plumes, the 
streaming eyes, the gorgeous pall,« the 
emblazoned coffin, how strangely they seem 
to intrude on the scene which those same 
eyes so lately witnessed ! But yet, amid 
the contrast, there is something of similarity. 
It is not in the circumstances ; they could 
not be more widely opposite. It cannot 
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be in the expression of the countenances; 
alas, sorrow is seated where joy smiled before. 
If it were in their voices, his perfection of 
hearing could not detect it, for no sound of 
theirs can reach his ear. Oh ! it is in the 
features and in the figures themselves ; a 
likeness, though shaded with sadness, still 
unmistakeable, as evident as it is subdued. 
If the ear could have heard the words of 
the marriage ceremony, it would- have 
heard that name which the eye now sees 
inscribed on the coffin ! If the eye re- 
joiced over that fair girl's joy, it may now 
weep over her early grave I If the heart 
was charmed with the frank confidence of 
the expectant bridegroom, the mind may 
now muse over the fallen hopes of the be- 
reaved husband ! But we will not dwell 
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on the contrast. We will insist no further 
on the truth that one of these scenes 
might well displace the other, but we are 
content to ask our readers to take their 
own definitions of the word ^^mpossible," to 
conceive the two most incongruous scenes 
which their imagination is capable of 
bringing into contrast, and to tell us 
whether it is impossible that a spectator, 
placed as the author of '' The Stars and the 
Earth " would place him, and endowed 
with the powers with which he would 
endow him, should witness these scenes so 
dovetailing into each other; or the one 
fading away as in a sort of twilight, and 
giving place to the other, which steals 
upon his wondering gaze as does the 
gradually brightening appearance of what 
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will soon in its turn become a dissolving 
view ? 

To refer (for the explanation may be 
necessary,) to the scenes which we have 
imagined to appear as following immedi- 
ately the one on the other, we would 
remark that, so far from its being neces- 
sary that this should have been actually 
the case, the result may be produced by 
their occurrence on that side of the earth 
looking towards the point where the 
observer is supposed to be standing, what- 
ever may be the interval of time and of 
distance between them. 

For that this lapse of time would pro* 
duce other pictures of other events which 
might equally claim the spectator's atten- 
tion, while the fact is perfectly clear, the 
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difficulty into which it would appear to 
bring us is easily avoided. We do but 
increase the speed at which the spectator 
travels towards the earth, and we say, that 
in the twinkling of an eye, all these ex- 
traneous pictures will have passed away. 

And (for we do not grant him the power 
of the Deity, that being the question in 
dispute,) we say, let him wink, and the 
pictures of the occurrences of years will 
have passed unseen before him ; let him 
sleep, and ages will have rolled away un- 
noticed from before his eyes. Wink, (our 
author may say,) but he may not wink. 
Sleep, but he may neither slumber nor 
sleep. And truly, if he were more than 
mortal, the necessity might be done away 
with ; but while he is mortal, (and this is 



all we contend for,) while be sees but as 
we see, bears but as we bear, and moves 
but as we move, only infinitely more 
rapidly, immeasurably more acutely, and 
almost inconceivably more clearly, it is too 
much to assume that there will be to him 
no sense of weariness, no need of rest, and 
no cessation of enjoyment. 

We treat of him as a man, and, though 
we tax our imagination to conceive how 
intensely his human powers may be 
quickened, we must not supposed him en- 
dowed with the attributes of a God. 

In " The Stars and the Earth " there 
seems to be an occasional consciousness of 
the fatal objection to which the few last 
pages refer, which, however, is entirely 
I overlooked in the argument of that work. 
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It is not for us to explain why this is so ; 
but to show that the link is wanting, and 
that rashness has leapt the chasm which 
reason could never have stepped over, and 
cut the knot which no perseverance could 
ever have untied, we will contrast the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

"Before the eye of this observer the 
entire history of the world, from the time of 
Abraham to the present day, passes by in 
the space of an hour ;" with, 

^^ It is evident that he would have lived 
through the entire history of the world, with 
all the events and transactions which have 
happened in the hemisphere of the globe, 
turned towards him, in a single hour.^ 
Nay, it is enough to contrast the former 
half of this last quotation with the latter 
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half of it; "the entire history of the 
world/' with " the events and transactions 
which have happened in the hemisphere." 
The contradiction is too evident to need 
any further notice. And would the ob- 
server really have seen all that has hap- 
pened in the hemisphere ? Far from it, 
he would have seen half of all that has 
happened on the whole face of the earth ; 
half of all the transactions which have 
occurred throughout this world during 
each twenty>four hours. And if, for the 
sake of seeing the whole of any occurrence 
which may have endured for years, he so 
moved forward as to have the complete 
picture of it brought to his sight, and thus 
traced, for instance, the whole life of any 
individual through all its phases, though 
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the everchanging point of sight would 
have presented to him an ever-varying 
portion of the earth's surface, yet would 
the corresponding half of this our globe 
have been always veiled from him in mys- 
tery, and shrouded in impenetrable dark- 
ness. 

We might multiply quotations, taken 
from the second part of ^* The Stars and 
the Earth/' to show that when the con- 
sciousness of the error, which we have so 
fully described, has dawned upon its 
author^s mind, he has stifled it in its birth, 
and forgotten it again directly; but we 
hasten to mention other errors of less im- 
portance, which we find also in the second 
part. That he supposes the number of 
the years of man's life dimiuisbed one half, 
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and the length of years, seasons, and days, 
reduced also one half, without at once dis- 
covering that the period of the life of man 
would thus be reduced to one quarter of its 
present duration, does indeed surprise us; 
but is of little moment in the argument. He 
is of course aware of the fact, indeed he 
shews in a later paragraph that he is so, 
but has incautiously let the error creep 
into print. Again, when he speaks of the 
endless duration, which is looked upon as 
without beginning and without end, which 
j we call " Time," we conclude that he must 

]' have meant by this description to desig- 

\ nate " Eternity." The following pas- 

:, sages, however, with all the toleration and 

'I all the ingenuity of which we are capable, 

\ wc are unable to reconcile to each other. 
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^< It does not require even the shortest 
space of time to comprehend the idea of 
the tune, or even to present it to our senses, 
and communicate it to those of others;" and, 

*^ A thought, or an idea, is some- 
thing momentary. He who has such 
an idea has it entire, and at once. But 
he who wishes to communicate it to others, 
requires for the purpose a certain time, 
just as a space is also necessary for those 
to whom it is communicated." We need 
not enlarge on these inconsistencies, but 
mention them to lead the reader to a care- 
ful examination of the grounds on which 
our author founds his theories. 

It has been well said by Abercrombie,* 
that ^'a marvellous event is one which 
* On the Intellectual Powers, p. 81. 
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differs in all its elements from anything 
that we previously knew, without being 
opposed to any known principle. But a 
miraculous event implies much more than 
this, being directly opposed to what every 
man knows to be the established and uni- 
form course of nature." And we think 
that his former sentence well describes the 
possible extension of power which our 
author takes for granted that man may be 
capable of receiving; while the latter 
sentence as exactly applies to the utter 
impossibility of man's exercising such ex- 
tended power. 

It has been our endeavour to prove that 
the scheme by which the author of ** The 
Stars and the Earth " believes that man*s 
knowledge of the past would be ensured, 
is not pi:acticable. 
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That if it were practicable, man could 
see only half of what has occurred on this 
earth. 

That seeing this, be could net compre 
bend it. 

That to say that we have " a perfectly 
intelligible idea of the Omniscience of 
God with respect to past events," is to 
limit the majesty of the Creator by the 
incapacity of the creature'^s understanding ; 
and that the poor estimate which our 
author has of this attribute, and of that of 
Omnipresence, is altogether at variance with 
the expressions of awe, and the noble 
ascription of praise, which the contempla- 
tion of these attributes called forth from 
David in the 139th Psalm. 

Trusting that we may have in some degree 
succeeded in our object, we will ask our 
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readers whether, in the words of an Edin- 
burgh Reviewer,* " it is true that to grasp 
as by a single mental effort — to embody 
and realize to our conceptions the unity 
of nature — to soar so high as to perceive 
its completeness, and enjoy the fulness of 
its harmony, is given neither to man nor to 
angel ;" and whether " the feebleness and 
limitations of our faculties repress such 
longings as presumptuous, and forbid such 
flights as impracticable." And not doubt- 
ing that they will agree with us as to the 
truth of these opinions, we will close our 
labours by transcribing the words of one t 
who, in the conviction of his lofty mind, 
and in the simplicity of his humble heart, 

* Article on Humboldt's Kosmos, Jan. 1828. 
t Abercromble on the Intellectual Powers, p. 2 1 . 
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has declared that ** they who have made 
the greatest advances in true science, will 
be the first to confess how limited these " 
(our) ** faculties are, and how small a part 
they can comprehend of the ways of the 
Almighty Creator. They will be the first 
to acknowledge that the highest acquire- 
ment of human wisdom is to advance to 
that line which is its legitimate boundary, 
and there contemplating the wondrous 
field which lies beyond it, to bend in hum- 
ble adoration before a wisdom which it 
cannot fathom, and a power which it can- 
not comprehend."" 

THE END. 
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